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Diary and Letters of Deborah Brooks Webb. 
(Continued from page 234.) 

1871.—Twelfth Month.—A cold winter, with 
little snow or rain. The small-pox has visited this 
city, so that there has been over two hundred 
deaths every week for some time. It seems a 
solemn consideration, death apparently so near 
us. The sweet promise has been much with me, 
“It shall not come nigh thy dwelling,” accom- 
panied with a secret hope for preservation. 

1872.—Fourth Month 2nd.—Yesterday went 
with M. and L. E. B. to attend the funeral of 
my dear friend Anna S. Bailey, near Pottstown. 
Sorrowful indeed it is to part with one so much 
beloved, but there is sweet evidence that she 
has entered into the rest prepared for the people 
of God. 

In a letter to a Friend dated Fourth Month 
3rd, she thus alludes to the approaching Yearly 
Meeting: “ How close it is upon us. I think 
sometimes that the weight of it ought to rest 
(more) on my spirit, for it is always a serious 
time. The young look forward to it as a season 
of strengthening, the middle aged also, and the 
elder ones as a time of great responsibility. 
How differently I go up to them, from what I 
used to do. Then there was such a longing 
for a greater manifestation of his will, and 
a desire for confirmation of my already taken 
trembling footsteps. Blessed forever be his holy 
Name, He did not leave me comfertless, unin- 
structed, but sent message after message, answer- 
ing all my objections, confirming all my convic- 
tions. How the words of precious ones gone 
before used to distil as the dew upon the thirsty 
ground, cheering, brightening every living de- 
sire. And how true it was, the more faithfulness 
was abode in, the easier the pathway became, 
and the light seemed to shine brighter, but 
disobedience brought clouds of doubt, a wilder- 
hess journey. How expressive are the words, 
‘The path of the just is as a shining light, that 
shineth more and more unto the perfect day.’ ” 

Fifth Month 5th.—A month of much exercise 
and many blessings. Yearly Meeting has passed. 
Went with dear E. A. and Ann Jones over to 
the other side of the meeting-house. It was a 
trial, but I want to do whatever will serve the 
Lord's cause the most in the hearts of the 


children of men ; our side (the east), was so full through them all, and am often reminded of 
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and the other so vacant. The Yearly Meeting 
was more satisfactory than many of late. Abbie 
Heald, the only woman Friend with a minute. 
She is weighty and deeply exercised. 

In a letter to a Friend she alludes to some of 
the exercises of the Yearly Meeting: 

“E. R. E. gave us such a good testimony in 
regard to the Queries, addressing the young, 
that they should not look upon them as a mere 
form, that it was possible to keep themselves 
unspotted from the world; that the hedge was 
thrown around them by their elder friends, who 
were influenced by the Spirit of Truth. It was 
very good. Thy poor friend felt the weight of 
the meeting. Once called ; the first session, ‘I 
am the Lord thy God which brought thee out 
of the land of Egypt; open thy mouth wide, 
and [ will fill it;’ believing a hungering and 
thirsting in our meetings would have its reward. 
If here was no sensible evidence of acceptance, 
yet if there was an effurt to draw near unto 
Him, they could no more be hidden than the 
poor woman who came in the press behind our 
Saviour to touch the hem of his garment, virtue 
would go out of Him.” 

26th.— A variously exercised Meeting. First, 
P. A. Elkinton in supplication; then 8S. F. B. 
in testimony, quite excellently. After a good 
pause, J. Collins Stokes knelt in supplication, 
the first time in public, desiring that every trial 
may be sanctified to us, etc. He has had many 
trials, but perhaps all intended to bring him to 
a willingness to acknowledge his Master’s name 
publicly. Oh, that others in our meeting would 
be faithful. We hear that our Ohio friends have 
arrived safely at their home, and in a sweet 
letter to-day from E. Fawcett, she desires for 
me, that I may be kept in the “ safe enclosure” 
of the Great Head of the Church, and bring 
forth fruit, to the praise of his Great Name. 

Seventh Month 2nd.—I feel like being much 
alone to-day; much with God. One year ago 
to-night brother Silas died, went, we humbly 
believe, to his everlasting rest. 

In the summer she visited Watkins Glen, Ni- 
agara, went down the St. Lawrence to Lake 
Champlain and Lake George, Hudson River, 
and to her relatives living in Providence, R. L., 
of which she says: “It was a summer full of 
rest and pleasure, which had seemed promised 
me by my Heavenly Father.” In a letter toa 
friend, alluding to this journey, she makes the 
following remarks, which are so characteristic, 
it was thought best to insert them: “ We have 
been so favored, some annoyances, but much to 
be thankful for. ‘I thank thee for this, and 
please give us the other,’ has so continually been 
my prayer, and, dear, so granted.” 

From Boston, Eighth Month 21st, she writes: 
“ Brother seemed anxious to take us to Rocky 
Point, to get a baked clam dinner and see the 
various objects of interest there. We found 

i much to enjoy, particularly the rocks piled in 
wild confusion, and so massive, too, some form- 
ing natural bridges, and others small caverns 
and elevated pathways. I quite enjoyed going 
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that passage in Prov., The conies are little people, 
they dwell among the rocks. There were so 
many places for ‘little people’ to hide, both 
from the enemy and from the storm. Can we 
not take the lesson home? Our Saviour’s arms 
are always open tor us, and we can hide in Him 
all our griets, and He will in no wise cast out. 
He is our Refuge, our Rock, our High Tower 
and Fortress. ‘ Be not faithless, but believing.’ 
We had many beautiful drives and were at 
meeting several times. It was quite small, many 
out of the city. There is one Friend I love so 
much—Elizabeth Meader—she is Joseph Hoag’s 
daughter, and is one of the few who have the 
good old ways. She came out to call on us, but 
we were away, so we returned it before long. 
She says she has faith to believe that our So- 
ciety will yet be revived, and come back to the 
old standard. It is cause of rejoicing to many 
here that S. F. S. is not made a subject of con- 
versation. She seems to be one of the past, in- 
fluence all gone, and almost forgotten. Many 
young and inexperienced feel the query arise, 
‘Why was she not settled in her mind, and 
grounded before she went forth to teach others.’ 
The public opinion seems to be that she has 
left her strength behind her. She will not have 
the extended influence she had while connected 
with the Society. So dear, we see, ‘The Lord 
will work, and who shall let Him.’ Oh, that 
He would winnow more and more the chaff 
from amongst us, and breathe upon the dry 
bones, that there may be a shaking and an 
arising into life. Life! Life! More of that in 
our day of Quakerism, and we shall prevail— 
take that away and we are nothing, worse than 
nothing—stumbling blocks.” Alluding to 
her return to Philadelphia, she says, “ I scarcely 
know where home is to be just now, but as the 
poet says, ‘In some way or other the Lord will 
provide.’ 
“*Tt may not be my way, 
It may not be thy way, 
And yet in his own way, 
The Lord will provide.’ 


“So I just trust it to Him. How sweet 
to feel there is a refuge in every doubt and 
trial, and that it is blessed to trust in Him. 
‘ Blessed are all they that put their trust in 
Him.’” 

Under date of Ninth Month 9th, she writes: 
“ Poor E. Rhoads, released at last from suffer- 
ing. It seems almost certain that she is safe in 
our Father’s love, for innocence and purity 
shone so conspicuously in her daily life. Only 
to be ready, seems our daily watchword. What 
an affliction for her husband. How many in- 
teresting young mothers have been removed of 
late years.” 

Eleventh Month 7th.—Our hearts have been 
made sad this week, from the decease of our 
dear friend Lydia B. Kite, on Sixth-day morn- 
ing. Our meeting was very remarkable, seem- 
ing more like a funeral than a First-day morn- 
ing meeting. Dear Lydia was of a very gentle, 
loving spirit—a lively minister, and when the 
end came she could feel that it was a solemn 
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thing to die, but so glorious.” She saw the 
pearl gates open to receive her, with an eye of 
faith, and waited the moment when she should 
depart. 

welfth Month 6th.—Attended Arch Street 
Meeting, it being the last time it was to be held 
there on First-day mornings. The Southern 
Meeting has been joined with it, and the meet- 
ings are to be held at Orange Street. It seems 
sad. We had a good meeting. Richard Ester- 
brook was there, and quite lively in testimony. 
My deur Master gave me to supplicate for them, 
that they might die to live, suffer to reign, and 
not deny Him. 

In a letter to a friend she thus alludes to the 
union of these meetings, Twelfth Month 8th, 
1872: “ Well, dear, I wrote to you of the pros- 
pect of the two meetings being united—that 
was very quietly accomplished last Fifth-day 
at an adjourned meeting, though all the busi- 
ness was not completed, they (expect) this week 
to finish. It has been quite a grief to some 
Friends, but I am continually reminded of the 
accounts we read of the stork. It is said they 
live to a great age, and that when old and 
infirm, the younger ones watch over and care 
for them, bearing them on their wings to places 
of safety, so it seems to me, the junior meeting 
is to come home and support the senior, and 
good nourishment and care they will get, I 
think, for many of the Southern Friends are so 
valuable. Some call the union of the two meet- 
ings their marriage, but others say both parties 
are consulted in marriage. I went down last 
First-day morning to Arch Street, thinking it 
would be pleasant to see the last one.” 

In a letter of Twelfth Month 29th she thus 
speaks of her dear friend, 8. F. Balderston : 

“SS. F. Balderston was very excellent in testi- 
mony, as he always is. I think he is a great 
blessing to our meeting in the hand of his Maker, 
so gentle spirited, so meek, and so filled with 
the Heavenly illuminating oil in his ministerial 
services, bringing forth things, new and old.” 

1873.—Fourth Month 19th.—My birth-day. 
Forty-three years have passed since life was 
mine. Now, how do I pass it? Am I desiring 
above all to glorify my Creator and Redeemer ? 
Oh, Lord, thou knowest! thou knowest my de- 
sire to do and be whatever is thy will. Strengthen 
me, Oh, Lord, lead and guide me and give me 
thy own spirit and thy wisdom. 

21st.—Our Yearly Meeting has commenced, 
and we humbly hope the Shepherd of Israel 
will watch over us for good, and restrain all un- 
ruly spirits. 

27th.—Yearly Meeting passed over, and we 
have great cause to bless the name of our King, 
who has divided the sea, whose waves roared, 
and made a way for his people to pass over. 
We feel that his blessed hand was with us. We 
have been greatly favored in our meetings here 
at our North Meeting-house many times of late. 
Be pleased, oh Father, to hear the petitions of 
thy children. 


(To be continued.) 
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“THESE words spake Jesus, and lifted up 
his eyes to heaven, and said, Father, the hour 
is come; glorify thy Son, that thy Son also 
may glorify thee: as thou hast given Him pow- 
er over all flesh, that He should give eternal 
life to as many as thou hast given Him. And 
this is life eternal, that they might know thee 
the only true God, and Jesus Christ, whom thou 
hast sent”’—(John xvii: 1-3). 


THE Lord often crosses our wills for the bene- 
fit of our souls. 





















THE FRIEND. 
A Flight Across the Sea. 


It had long been my desire to cross the ocean, 
to visit the country beyond the sea. Accord- 
ingly about two months previous to the date of 
sailing, I secured a berth on the Rhynland (one 
of the American Line steamers, running be- 
tween Philadelphia and Liverpool). It was 
about 8.30 on a morning in late summer, one 
of those extremely bot days, we sailed out from 
the harbor in Philadelphia. A pilot boat guided 
us out to the breakwater, where it left us about 
four P.M. I had often wondered why an ex- 
perienced captain could not guide his own ship 
out of the harbor at either end of the trip, with- 
out going to the expense of hiring a pilot, whom 
they have to pay from one hundred and fifty 
to two hundred dollars, according to the weight 
of the vessel. The point in question is this, 
The majority of the ocean steamers with their 
cargo are insured, and if anything should hap- 
pen them without a pilot, the company will 
not hold themselves responsible for the insur- 
ance. A captain is held responsible for the 
safety of his ship all the way through, and is 
required fo be stationed at his post on the bridge 
at every time of danger, no matter how long 
it lasts. The distance from Philadelphia to 
Liverpool is about three thousand four hun- 
dred miles, while from New York it is three 
thousand. The fastest time on record is made 
by the St. Paul and St. Louis, in five days and 
five hours, but in order to do that they are com- 


coal each day. The small ones consume about 
sixty tons of coal a day. 

Soon after we left the breakwater we encoun- 
tered a heavy fog, which continued with us for 
about four days and nights. During that time 
they kept the fog whistle blowing at intervals 
of only about two minutes each. Strange to 
say I went to my berth each night and slept 
soundly through it all. The most dangerous 
part of the route is opposite Sable Island (just 
this side of the Banks of Newfoundland) where 
it is most always foggy and stormy, and unless 
extremely careful, vessels are very apt to run 
aground. 

The deepest part of the ocean is at a point 
called Flemish Cap, or the Devil’s Hole (as 
the sailors call it), where it is said to be un- 
fathomable. One of the first questions which 
greeted my ear soon after my return was, “ Did 
I get sea-sick?” Notwithstanding the fact we 
were favored in not having any storm, there is 
a peculiar recking motions at times, which is 
very apt to upset one’s equilibrium. In regard 
to myself, I will candidly admit it did not lose 
any time in getting there, as I was sick the very 
first night. But the next morning was able to 
be up on deck again, and so continued to be 
all the way through the trip. One evening 
especially during the voyage, I witnessed one 
of the most gorgeous sunsets that ever decked 
the horizon. After a time Luna shed her rays 
over the water, lending new enchantment to 
the scene, and making one of those brilliant 
panoramas of nature which we sometimes read 
of but seldom witness. 

Early on the morning of the 19th we were 
safely landed at the docks in Liverpool. There 
was only a few minutes detention at the custom 
house. After unlocking my trunk and stand- 
ing back, expecting to see one of the officials 
in charge step forward and dive through the 
entire contents of it, was surprised to hear him 
say, “ Have you any tobacco or cigars in there?” 
And when I quickly answered him in the nega- 
tive, he said, “ All right, you can lock it up 


pelled to consume about five hundred tons of 
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again.” In regard to tobacco, they do not 


raise it to any extent over there, so cigars ar 


consequently a luxury which only the Wealthy 


class can enjoy. Four of us secured a bus and 
were driven to Lime St. Station (about three 
miles distant) for the sum of a shilling each 
(twenty-five cents.) 

I will state here, in order to avoid having 
trouble with money there, it is very import. 
ant to obtain English currency before leaving 
the American shore. At the above station [ 
secured a ticket on the London and North. 
western Railway for Euston, London, and in 
few minutes was comfortably seated in one of 
the cars, in route for that point. The distance 
from Liverpool to London is one hundred and 
ninety-six miles. Our route extended mostly 
through beautiful agricultural districts. In 
some sections they seemed just to have finished 
their wheat harvest, as it was all shocked ready 
for hauling in. But then things in general 
seem to be much more backward through Eng- 
land than in America (excepting the peo le). 
Owing to the scarcity of timber through Eng. 
land, Ireland and Scotland, the houses are all 
built of brick and stone. Almost before we 
were aware of it our train halted at Euston 
Station, London, the terminus of the road. Afier 
looking after my trunk, which I failed at that 
time to find, and by the way it is a regular 
nuisance to be bothered with in travelling, as 
it is much better to adopt the plan of Nellie 
Bly, and carry all the clothes one needs with 
them. I secured a hansom and was driven to 
21 Windsor Road, where [ had previously en- 
gaged boarding. Next morning, bright and 
early, I started out sight-seeing. Having re- 
solved before leaving home if I got to London 
to make it a point to visit Windsor Castle, the 
Queen’s residence, I went to Victoria station, 
and after a ride of thirty-five miles, was set 
down in the town of Windsor. Conspicuous, 
among all the buildings was the Castle iteelf 
situated on a prominent eminence overlooking 
the picturesque river Thames, and built in such 
a manner as to form almost a circle. Ascend- 
ing a long flight of stone steps, we found our- 
selves within the Castle grounds. The Queen 
was absent at the Isle of Wight, her seaside 
resort. When the Queen and court are absent 
the state apartments of the Castle are usually 
open to the public on certain days of the week, 
from eleven o'clock until four in summer, and 
from eleven until three, in winter. Tickets of 
admission are issued at the Lord Chamberlain's 
in Castle Yard. The suite consists of the 
following rooms: The “ Vandyck room,” 80 
called on account of the paintings contained 
therein by that master. The Zuccarelli room 
contains nine large paintings, but will not take 
the time or space to describe them. The ceil- 
ing of the state ante-room is painted by Verrir, 
and represents a banquet of the gods, The 
grand vestibule is a lofty apartment, lighted 
from above by an octagonal lantern of elegant 
design. The “ Waterloo Chamber” is a noble 
room of large dimensions. In it many of the 
state banquets are given. Visitors are Ccol- 
ducted to the Throne room. It contains & 
handsome ivory throne, a gift to the Queen by 
the Maharajah of Travancou. Next to be seen 
is the grand reception room. This is simply 
magnificent, ornamented in the style of the 
period of Louis XIV. The walls are embel- 
lished with some fine specimens of Gobelin Tap- 
estry. The room also contains a magnificent 
Malachite vase, a gift to the Queen by Nicholas, 
Emperor of Russia. Over the door by which 
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the visitor enters the “ Queen’s Audience Cham- 
ber,” is an interesting whole length portrait of 
Mary, Queen of Scots, in a mourning habit, 
with a crucifix in her right hand and a breviary 
in the other. In the background is a rep- 
resentation of her execution at Fotheringay, 
under which scene is a Latin inscription to the 
following effect, The Queen, the daughter, con- 
sort and mother of kings, was struck by the 
axe of the executioners, and after being cruelly 
wounded by a first and second blow, at the 
third her head was severed in the presence of 
the officers of Queen Elizabeth. In the upper 
corner of the picture is another thus given in 
English, Mary, “ Queen of Scotland, true Prin- 
cess and legitimate heiress of England and Ire- 
jand, and mother of James, King of Great 
Britain, who harassed by the heresy of her peo- 
le, and overpowered by rebellion, came into 
England in 1568, for the sake of sanctuary and 
relying on the word of her kinswoman, Queen 
Elizabeth, is perfidiously detained captive for 
nineteen years, and traduced by a thousand 
calumnies, is by the cruel sentence of the Eng- 
lish Parliament, at the instigation of heresy, 
handed over to execution ; and on the 18th of 
February, 1587, is beheaded by the common 
executioner, in the forty-fifth year of her life 
and reign.” 

The Castle was first built in the eleventh cen- 
tury, and bas been added to from time to time 
by the different kings. Victoria is not only 
Queen of England, but also Princess of India. 
She is eighty-one years of age, and has already 
completed the sixtieth year of her reign. She 
has reigned longer than any other sovereign by 
two years; George III having reigned for fifty- 
eight years. We were conducted through the 
stables, where she has at her command almost 
one hundred head of horses, all bob tails. In 
a room adjoining the stables the walls are cov- 
ered with elegant sets of harness, which almost 
dazzles one’s eyes to look at. Another room 
is filled with carriages of all sizes and patterns, 
while still another very large one, the floor of 
which is covered with turf, is called the Schol- 
arium, where Princess Beatrice’s children are 


now learning to ride. 
(To be continued). 
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First Month 2ist.—At a literary entertain- 
ment recently held at Westport Ontario, vari- 
ous opinions were given respecting the qualities 
that a true education should develop, among 
which was the following graphic description 
given by Minnie M. Wright, a young woman 
of high educational attainments. 

I will mention only two qualities that should 
be developed by a true education : —“ Charity 
and humility, and they embrace nearly every 
good and great quality—Charity toward all 
mankind, and humility on our own part. Let 
us look for a moment into each. Charity to 
others, and what a train comes along with it— 
unselfishness, sympathy, pity, love, forbearance, 
mercy that is twice blessed, kindness to virtues 
and faults, gentleness, a desire to uplift all who 
are around us, an ennobling quality indeed. Hu- 
tility teaches us to see ourselves as God sees us, 
in all our human weaknesses and shortcomings, 
and need of Divine help, it is for all of us spir- 
itually and intellectually to sometimes stand on 
the threshold of the bitter valley of humiliation 
into which a truly educated writer has said only 
the wisest and bravest of men can descend, own- 
log themselves forever as children gathering 
pebbles upon an endless shore. E.R 


———_—_—_—_—_———_____—_. 
AMBITION carries the torch of discord. 


For “THE FRIEND.” 
A TENDER EXHORTATION TO OUR DEAR YOUNG 
AND UNESTABLISHED FRIENDs TO SUPPORT 
oUR ANCIENT AND ESTABLISHED DocTRINES 
AND PRACTICEs. 


Immediate revelation to each individual, in 
their communion with God, those who in willing 
submission yield obedience to his requirements 
are brought to realize the fulfilment of his gra- 
cious promise, “ If ye continue in my word, then 
are ye my disciples indeed, and ye shall know 
the Truth, and the Truth shall make you free.” 
It is here we receive what we ask for of Him, 
because we keep his commandments, and do 
those things that are pleasing in his sight, and 
“hereby know we the Spirit of Truth, and the 
spirit of error —the first tenders our hearts, 
drawing them up to God ; the second leads into 
a state of forgetfulness of God and of consid- 
eration of our latter end. The message to the 
church in Philadelphia appeals with great re- 
sponsibility to you, “ Behold, I have set before 
thee an open door, and no man can shut it, for 
thou hast a little strength.” 

In the measure of light, with which you are 
enlightened, strength lieth,“ That was the true 
Light,which lighteth every man that cometh into 
the world,” therefore “tin that which convinceth 
you of sin abide,” therefore “ repent and do the 
tirst works.” What are the first works? “ Stand 
still,” the true light gives sight, and sight brings 
a godly sorrow forsiu. He that believeth in the 
Lord shall not make haste. True repentance 
is comparable to the laying of a foundation to 
a great building. It is of this tender visitation 
and deep work the prophet Malachi speaks, 
“Behold, I will send my messenger, and he 
shall prepare the way before me.” “The Spirit 
that I will send shall conviuce the world of the 
Son of righteousness and of judgment,” and the 
Lord whom ye seek shall suddenly come to his 
temple, even the messenger of the covenant, 
whom ye delight in. “Behold, He shall come, 
saith the Lord of hosts,” and then querieth, 
“But wko may abide the day of his coming, 
and who shall stand when He appeareth? For 
He is like a refiner's fire, and like fuller’s soap, 
and He shall sit as a refiner and purifier of 
silver.” Then follows the thorough result of his 
work, “and He shall purify the sons of Levi, 
and purge them as gold and silver, that they 
may offer unto the Lord an offering in righteous- 
ness ; then shall the offering of Judah and Je- 
rusalem be pleasant unto the Lord as in days 
of old, and as in former years.” 

Then the prophet speaks of the continuation 
of the work of sanctification, and a true prepa- 
ration to be made “ pillars in the house of our 
God, to go out no more.” Here is the “ patience 
of saints,” the true love “that endureth all 
things,” and waiteth in patience to receive and 
feel the eternal reality of “the things hoped 
for,” and another: “ They will not follow be- 
cause they know the voice of the true Shepherd ;” 
always remembering as long as we are in the 
flesh, we have an unwearied enemy that will 
deceive the very elect if it is possible, yet with 
every temptation, He (Christ), will make a way 
for our escape, so that we shall be able to en- 
dure it, so our love is seasoned with that fear 
that keeps the eye single to God. 

If there isany point in life that requires sober 
consideration, it is the choice of a life of true god- 
liness, because here we have the flesh, the world, 
and the devil against us, contesting every step 
in taking up our daily cross of self-denying. Our 
practices, wherein we differ from the changeable 
customs of the world in dress and address, have 


for their foundation positive Scripture command- 
ments, “ Be ye not conformed to this world, but 
be ye transformed in the spirit of your own 
mind, to know what is that good and acceptable 
will of God,” and to let our yea be yea, and 
our nay be nay. The devil and the world ap- 
peal to the lusts of the flesh, the pride of life, 
captivating the mind, blinding it, saying, “ there 
is nothing in those Jittle things.” Mark the effect, 
for it is truly great. The spiritual sensibility of 
life is benumbed and enfeebled, so that the way 
is often effectually closed from making any 
further progress. “Like as the foxes, the little 
foxes that spoil the vine,’ for our vines have 
tender grapes. Experience of age and depth in 
the knowledge of Divine things in every gen- 
eration has set its seal to the truth that our 
doctrines and practices are the very laws and 
commandments of God, and lead their humble 
and obedient followers to the peaceful shores of 
eternal rest. 

Therefore, dear young and inexperienced 
Friends, be not wiser than your Maker and 
Lawgiver, before Him every knee shall bow 
either in mercy or judgment, and every tongue 
confess, that Jesus is Lord, to the glory of God, 
the Father. 


Perer N. Dyer. 
West Brancu, Iowa. 


The Engineer’s Experience. 


Travelling recently from Chicago to New 
York, I found in the morning, upon crawling 
out of my berth, that the train was standing 
stock still. The porter told me it had been 
standing thus for an hour and a half, while I 
had been sleeping. I dressed and peeped out, 
and saw that we were alongside the platform of 
a country station. I took a good breakfast in 
the dining car, and then went out to stroll up 
and down the platform. 

In the cab sat the engineer alone, waiting. 
Having a natural fondness for machinery I 
stopped to admire the huge monster. 

The engineer seeing my admiration of his 
machine, asked me to come into the cab. I 
gladly accepted his invitation. 

The engineer, a bright, pleasant faced man, 
about forty years old, explained to me the uses 
of the numerous valves and levers about him. 
They were all as bright and shining as polish 
could make them, for an engineer is as proud 
of his engine’ as any housekeeper is of the neat- 
ness of her dwelling. I glanced at the two 
shining steam gauges with the clock between 
them, and then I noticed what seemed to be an 
ordinary white moth, mounted in a gilt frame, 
hanging against the wall of the cab. 

“Ts that for an ornament?” I asked, pointing 
at the moth. 

The engineer smiled. “ Well, partly for an 
ornament,” he said, “ but a good deal more for 
sentiment. I put that moth there because it 
saved my life, and the lives of two hundred 
and fifty people as well.” 

“How in the world could an insect save 
human lives?” I asked. 

“Well, I will tell you if you want to hear 
the story. I reckon there’s time enough before 
we are able to get out of this.” 

I settled myself in the absent stoker’s seat 
and prepared to listen. 

“It wasn’t such a long time back,” said the 
engineer, “only a year ago last spring. I was 
running this very train, and this very engine 
—old 449. My fireman, Jim Meade, the same 
fellow as I have got now. You can see him 
over there against the telegraph office. 
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We were timed to leave M about one 
o’clock in the morning, and to arrive in S 
about six o’clock. On the night when the thing 
took place a fearful storm of wind and rain had 
been raging since early evening, and was at the 
height of its fury when I started from the en- 
gine shed. 

It was about midnight and the wind seemed 
to sweep clear round and through the building. 
It was terribly dismal. Jim was there, and the 
engine was already, so after getting my work- 
ing clothes on, I ran the engine down to the 
station. Our train, the vestibule limited, was 
an hour late. I gave the engine a thorough 
oiling, and made sure that all was in order. 

As we sat in the cab we could hear the storm 
raging outside, while the rain, driven by the 
gusts of wind, beat fiercely against the windows. 
Presently our train came in long and heavy, 
consisting mainly of sleepers. 

By-and-by the little gong above my head 
clanged sharply, and with a puff and hiss of 
escaping steam we were off into the night and 
storm, rattling over junctions, past signal lights, 
and between long lines of carriages till, with a 
roar and a rumble, we rushed over the long iron 
bridge and away through the hills, waking their 
slumbering echoes with our shrill whistle. 

The darkness grew more intense, if possible, 
while the wind shrieked by. The rain became 
more blinding, till nothing could be distin- 
guished in the gray murk which enveloped us. 

Suddenly through the mist and rain I saw 
looming right in front of us the gigantic figure 
of a woman wrapped in a long, black mantle, 
which seemed to flutter in the wind. She waved 
great spectral arms about in swift, twisting move- 
ments. AsI stood looking in horror, the figure 
vanished with a final wave of the arms. 

I was too much astonished and stupefied even 
to make a movement of my hand toward the 
throttle. At that moment Jim had been bend- 
over the fire. As he looked up he exclaimed: 

‘Halloa, Frank. What’s up? You look as 
though you had seen a ghost.’ 

I did not answer. My mind was too full of 
the strange figure I had perceived. 

We were now nearing Rock Creek, where 
there was a bridge over a deep stream. [I felt 
more nervous than ever. We dashed around 
the curve and whizzed by Rock Creek station, 
which is only a mile from the bridge. As we 
passed I glanced at the steam gauge for an 
instant. A cry from Jim caused me to turn 
quickly toward him. He sat rigid, his eyes 
large and starting. His jaw dropped, the very 
picture of terror. He pointed with a shaking 
finger out into the darkness. I turned and 
looked, and then I began myself to shake. 
There on the track was the same hideous figure 
of a woman outlined on the background of 
light from the engine, now motionless, now 
whirling in a witch dance, but all the time 
motioning us back. 

‘Frank,’ gasped Jim, but scarcely above a 
whisper, ‘don’t go over that bridge. Don’t go 
for heaven’s sake! Don’t go until you are sure 
it’s safe.’ 

I suppose I was pretty badly scared. At 
any rate, I put on the brake for all I was worth. 
I couldn’t have resisted the impulse to stop the 
train. 

As we came to a stop I could hear the roar 
of the water in Rock Creek just ahead. I 
stepped out of the cab and met the conductor 
coming up. 

‘What’s the matter? 
he asked impatiently. 


What’s the matter?’ 


| I felt decidedly foolish. ‘There was no gigan- 
tic woman to be seen now. Nothing could be 

;made out more than a few feet away in the 
blinding storm. 

‘Well, said I, ‘we’ve seen something. I 
don’t know what it is—seemed liked it was a 
great black ghost that was waving its arms, 
and warning us not to go forward.’ 

The conductor looked at me curiously. ‘Are 
you crazy, Frank,’ he said. “ But we’re so near 
the bridge we'll take a look at it.’ 

We took our lanterns and went ahead, leav- 
ing Jim with the engine; he looked frightened 
to death. But I tell you, we hadn’t gone five 
rods before we stopped in horror. 

There at our feet lay a black chasm, filled 
vith the roar of the river, as swollen with the 
spring rains, it dashed down toward the lake. 
The bridge was washed away. 

Only a few splinters of wood and twisted iron 
clung to the abutement; while now far out over 
the blackness, that awful figure of a woman 
danced again on the thin air, relieved against 
the shaft of light that the headlight threw. 

It was flinging its arms about as if in wild 
glee. The conductor stared at the chasm and 
then at me. 

‘Was that the thing you saw when you 
stopped the train? he asked. 

* Yes.’ 

‘Well, it’s something more than luck that 
saved us to-night, Frank.’ 

We went back slowly to the train, feeling 
very queer and thankful tuo, I can assure you. 

Several passengers had come running forward 
by this time. Among them was a young man 
from Chicago, about eighteen years old, who 
was smarter than the whole of us, as it turned 
out. 

When he was told of the woman in black he 
turned and looked at the locomotive headlight. 

Then he ran up toward it. I looked up as 
he did so, and I saw a peculiar spot on the 
glass. 

‘ There’s your woman in black !’ said the boy. 

And there it was, sure enough—that same 
moth miller that you see there in the frame. 
He was clinging to the inside of the glass. As 
I tapped on the glass the creature flew back 
and lighted on the reflector. 

That’s the whole story, sir. The moth by 
fluttering on the glass just in front of the illu- 
minator, had produced a great black shadow 
like that of a cloaked woman darting in front 
of us, and when he flapped his wings in his vain 
attempt to sail through the glass, he gave his 
mysterious shadow the appearance of waving 
the arms widely. 

Then when he flew back out of the direct 
shine of the light, the figure disappeared, of 
course. 

We never knew how he got in there. 

Anyhow, he saved our lives by scaring us 
with that woman in black. 

So you see why I keep that moth in the frame. 

It’s to remind me of the way we were saved 
that night. Yes, you may call it accidental, 
but I called it providential.”” — Words of Cheer. 


—_— 


“ SrRANGERS OF Rome.” —The word “ strang- 
ers,”’ applied only to those from Rome, refers 
to those Jews who were expelled from Italy by 
Tiberius, and who, though the edict was re- 


voked, did not return. The Jews in Rome were 
| so numerous in the time of Augustus that eight 

thousand of them supported an embassy from 

Judea to the emperor.—H. B. Tristram, in 8. 
' S. Times. 


THE ARM CHAIR. 
(Concluded from page 236.) 
Of polished manners and of graceful mien, 
Lovely in life was Mary Morton seen; 
Each native talent sanctified by grace, 
Was kept, obedient, in its proper place. 
Not quick to offer, cautious still to try, 
As Gideon did his fleece, both wet and dry; 
Like leaven working where no eye could view, 
Her spirit wrestled for the heavenly dew; 
She dug for water in a weary svil, 
Till bubbling life-springs recompensed her toil, 
As gently passed the fleeting breath away, 
Retentive memory brought her youthful day, 
And one fond look back on the past she flang, 
While, “Oh, my mother !” trembled on her tongue; 
Then the freed spirit passed, and beauteous lay : 
The rifled casket, lovely in decay ! 


Widows and orphans, ye may mourn indeed ! 

Who now shall clothe you, who the hungry feed ! 
Yes! show your garments, tattered ones, and say, 
These SANSOM gave us in a wintry day. 

From the bleak storm she clothed the shivering frame 
When sickness pressed, with healing cordials came F 
When age went tottering with no hand to save, 
She gave the crutch supporting to the grave! 

No cold philosophy was her’s, to dream 

Of Bentham’s theory, or Malthus’s scheme. 

As the heart prompted, the concurring hand 
Obeyed instinctively, each kind command, 

When streams of suffering ran beside her door, 
The bitter waters lost their nauseous power; 

The prophets salt she in the current threw, 

And soft and sweet the changing waters grew. 
Careful her Master’s bounty to bestow, 

A faithful stewardship of gifts to show ; 

That she night hear that language at the close— 
“To me ye did it, as ye did to those!” 


A pillar of the church, erect and strong, 

Swayed by no friendship to the church’s wrong; 
Unwarped, unmoved, sound to the very core, 
And rendered firmer by the weight he bore; 

An honest watchman the alarm to sound, 

When foes were sowing tares within our ground, 
Or rootless plants luxuriously would shoot, 

In spreading branches, and produce no fruit ; 
Was Evans. Oft the archers’ bows were bent 
To turn the veteran from his firm intent ; 
Their malice moved not, and their threats were vain, 
Fixed at his post determined to remain: 

And when at last the final goal was won, 
Death’s message found him with his armor on; 
No oilless lamp to trim, no loins to gird, 

Ready to enter at the bridegroom’s word : 
Where his loved HANNAH, earlier called away, 
Was his forerunner to the realms of day. 


So too our SHEPPARD,* when she heard the cry, 
Her wings expanding sought her home on high; 
One thought upon a faithful sufferer cast, 

Told her own hopes, then to her audit past. 
Amid the terrors of that evil hour, 

When infidelity put forth its power, 

Thongh meek of manners and of gentle heart, 
JANE BETTLE played a Christian soldier’s part. 
Though courteous, firm, unwavering, though kind, 
Pupil of Christ, he disciplined her mind. 
Secluded long from active service here, 

Yet bearing burdens in her proper sphere; 

In humble waiting she was faithful bound, 
Until her fetters were in love unbound. 

Her youthful Edward, bud of promise rare, 
Was early called to bloom in regions fair ; 
Another chord, strong though unseen, to move 
The heart to seek a resting place above. 


ALLEN, when all around was clothed in night, 
Passed from earth’s darkness to eternal light. 

Oh, what a blessed change to thee was given, 

To sleep in Jesus and to wake in heaven; 

Leave thy worn vestments with their earthly stain, 
A spotless robe of righteousness to gain! 


YE WHO MY BEING GAVE—ye too have flown, 
To join the ransomed round the eternal throne. 
—The venerable Sire, as death drew near, 

Saw the vale awful, but devoid of fear ; 

He whom he loved was near him in that hour, 
Death had no terrors, and the grave no power. 
Before thee, Mother, rose a “ brilliant path,” 


+ Catharine Sheppard, an elder of the Northern 
District Monthly Meeting, died the fifteenth of Twelfth 
Month, 1842, aged eighty years. 
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For thee thy Saviour had no looks of wrath. 
Oh, ye had owned Him long, and, at the last, 
His arm supported as ye Jordan passed ! 


Thus, one by one, in quick succession go, 

Those who have labored in the church below! 
We dare not murmur as we kiss the rod, 

Thou art our helper, save thy church, O God! 
Thine is the cause, thy frowns we dare not shun, 
Jn earth and heaven alike, thy will be done! 


Tell me, my old ARM Carr, when thou wert young, 
Were Quaker parlors with gilt pictures hung? 
Did any Quaker to his image fall, 

A household idol placed against the wall ? 

Ab, well might honest Catherine cry to pride, 

“ Abomination !” as she turned aside. 

_But times are altered ; splendid mansions glow, 
And gilded mirrors humble Quakers show. 

With Turkey carpets are their parlors spread, 
While silken curtains hang about their bed ! 
What contradiction ! grave the dame and sire; 
Gorgeous their dwelling—simple their attire! 
Their children moulding to the place they dwell, 
In London fashions, Paris manners swell ; 

While parents scarcely wish to set them free, 

For what they won’t restrain they love to see. 


Are there no worthies now to fill the place 

Of those victorions, who have run their race ? 

Are we deserted ? has all merit flown ? 

And must the church in helpless anguish moan? 
Oh, no! the grace that made them what they were, 
A living remnant in due measure share; 

And haply they on whom their mantles fit, 

May where the ancients sat, in judgment sit. 


Faith, give me power to see a brighter day, 

When all these “letting things” shall pass away ; 
When the convulsion, which has now begun, 

Shall pause in silence, all its purpose done. 

When the oppressors of the seed shall wear 

The mask no longer, all their acts laid bare ; 

When chaff and cheat shall to the wind be doomed, 
And dross and stubble be by fire consumed ; 

When to the world the worldly part is given; 

When the redeemed shall closer walk with heaven ; 
When to our Zion shall the weary come, 

Like “doves to windows,” pressing to their home. 
Oh, haste the day, when through his power Divine, 
The Father's light around his church shall shine! 


Many there are whose prayers arise for this; 
Whose greatest joy would be in Zion’s bliss; 
Whose morning breathing and whose evening prayer, 
Is that the Lord would place his glory there. 
What though a worldly spirit has crept in, 

That fain the kingdom threugh new ways would win; 
Scorning the narrow path our fathers trod, 

And circling round, would pass the cross and rod, 
Yet they who look from Pisgah’s height can see, 
Such by-paths lead away from Calvary ; 

While they who seek in empty forms for bliss, 
Will grasp at shadows and the substance miss. 

No, no! As ancient PENNocK clearly saw, 

Still with his people shall abide the law; 

Still shall the testimony here be found, 

Still sons and daughters to the altar bound. 

The Lord himself his attributes shall take; 

Again shall order out of chaos break. 

Then shall the church in rapturous numbers sing, 
And shout victorious as she owns her King ; 
While those who seek to draw her from the way, 
Themselves shall lose in error’s paths astray ! 


-_. - o- 


Tut Mersops or Quacks.— One of the 
most amusing, and at the same time sad things, 
is to see certificates published in religious papers 
and others, signed by men certifying that they 
have been cured of disease by a machine, or a 
medicine, which is an infallible cure for the 
maladies spoken of, when to our certain know- 
ledge the signers of the said certificates subse- 
quently died of the same disease. We have 
noted fifteen cases of as many different remedies, 
which in corroboration of this statement we 
should publish, were it not for the grief it would 
give to the bereaved ; and were we to publish 
them without the names the venders would deny 
the facts.— Christian Advocate. 


The Absurdity of War. 


War is the last remnant of man’s mode of 
deciding disputes in the animal or savage state, 
says E. L. Godkin in the “Century.” As soon 
as he started on the road to civilization he set 
up Judges or Courts to settle controversies. 
Before that, when two men differed about any- 
thing, they tore or multilated each other’s bodies, 
and it was tacitly agreed that the man who was 
most multilated, if not killed, should give way. 
But he abode by the decisions of Courts very 
reluctantly. The hardest battle of the reformers 
of the race was to get him to submit tg the 
Judges. He always preferred in his heart some 
kind of multilation of his adversary’s body, 
and in order to give a certain dignity to this 
mode of settling quarrels, he got up the theory 
that God presided over it, and always gave the 
victory to the man that was right. In England 
this notion lasted in the “trial by battle,” or 
“wager of battle,” almost down to our own 
time. It was held that the Deity was on the 
side of the man who gave most cuts and stabs. 

When the wager of battle as the settlement 
of disputes of any kind became too absurd, the 
turbulent classes were driven into starting the 
duel. They felt that there must be some mode 
reserved of getting at an adversary’s body with 
some weapon. So they established the rule 
that all offences against what they called their 
“ honor”—that is, their sense of personal digni- 
ty—must be avenged by cutting, stabbing, or 
shooting, and that each man must decide when 
his “honor” was injured, and when cutting, 
stabbing, or shooting was necessary. This was 
a very cunning arrangement; for if it were left 
to other people to say when your “ honor” was 
injured, you might never, or very rarely, get a 
chance to cut or stab or shoot at all, because 
they might say your honor was not injured. 
But there was even a better device than this; 
for it was arranged that the man who you said 
had injured your honor could not deny it or 
apologize without disgrace. He was held bound, 
no matter how trifling the injury, to give you a 
chance to cut him or stab him, and to do his 
best to cut or stab you. In what manner this 
mended your honor was never explained. To 
all outward appearance, after the theory of the 
interest of the Deity in the matter had died 
out, your honor remained after the fight exactly 
what it was before the fight. The cutting and 
stabbing had neither proved nor disproved any- 
thing; it had simply gratified an animal in- 
stinct of the primeval time. Duelling however, 
has disappeared here and in England. It 
flourishes still in the old barbarous, absurd 
form, on the Continent. 

Disputes between nations, for obvious reasons, 
have not come as rapidly under human methods 
of decision as disputes between individuals, Na- 
tions have never agreed to have Judges and ar- 
guments as individuals have. The result is that 
their mode of deciding differences of opinion 
has always remained the old animal one of do- 
ing as much material injury as possible to the 
other side; and there still lingers the belief 
that God is on the side of the one which does 
the most injury; that He counts up the number 
of killed and wounded, and decides that the 
one which has most killed and wounded is in 
the wrong. During war He is prayed to see 
that the number of killed and wounded on the 
other side be the larger, and after what is called 
a “ victory’ —that is, the killing and wounding 
of a larger number of your enemies than they 
have managed to kill and wound on your side 
—people hurry to church and sing hymns of 


thanks. This belief is very strong still in our 
day, and the enemy’s dead are counted joyfully. 
The human plan of deciding differences of opin- 
ion by Judges, proofs, and argumentative per- 
suasion, as distinguished from the arimal or 
feline plan of deciding by the tearing and rend- 
ing of bodies, has in fact not made much pro- 
gress, though it has begun to receive attention. 
— Selected. 
onventnanantepigpeainnanaaninas 

Wuen Peorte Carcna Coitp.—The “ cold 
spots,” meaning thereby the surface areas pecu- 
harly susceptible to cold, are principally the 
nape of the neck and the lower part of the back 
of the head, the front of the abdomen, and the 
shins. The acute discomfort and the sense of 
impending disaster which result from the steady 
play of a current of cold air upon the neck 
from behind are well known. The necessity of 
keeping the abdomen warmly clad is also gen- 
erally recognized, though perhaps not as gen- 
erally carried into practice. Curiously enough, 
few people are conscious of the danger they run 
by exposing the usually inadequately protected 
shins to currents of cold air. ‘This is the usual 
way in which colds are caught on omnibuses. 
When driving one takes care to cover the legs 
with a rug or waterproof, but on the more demo- 
cratic conveyance rugs are not often available, 
and the reckless passenger by and by awakens 
to the fact that the iron has entered into his 
soul—in other words, that he has “ caught cold.” 
People who wear stockings, such as Highlanders, 
golfers, and cyclists, invariably take the pre- 
caution of turning the thick woolen material 
down over the shins, the better to protect them 
against loss of heat, though, incidentally, the 
artificial embellishment of the calves may not 
be altogether foreign to the manceuvre. This is 
an instance of how all things work together for 
good. It does not, of course, follow, because 
certain areas are peculiarly susceptible to cold, 
that a chill may not be conveyed to the nervous 
system from other points. Prolonged sitting on 
a stone, or even on the damp grass, is well 
known to be a fertile source of disease; and 
wet, cold feet are also, with reason, credited with 


paving the way to an early grave.—London 
Medical Press. 


A Sr. Bernarp Dos, which lives near Bos- 
ton, proves a great comfort to a widow to whom 


he does not belong. Dogs usually confine their 
care to their own households, but this one, rec- 
ognizing the unprotected state of the widow, 
who lives alone, extends his services to her 
house. She is afraid of tramps who pass her 
house on the way to Boston. The farmer who 
owns the dog, therefore, when he sees a suspici- 
ous character coming up the road, says to his 
dog: 

“ Jack, go over to Mrs. H’s and sit on her 
piazza till the tramp gets by.” 

Whereupon the dog runs over to H’s, and 
posts himself at the door, and if the tramp comes 
up the walk steps forward and growls at him. 
As the dog is a big one and rather forbidding, 
though he has never been known to bite anyone, 
the tramp, in ninety-nine cases out of a hundred, 
remembers that it is getting late and that he 
hasn’t any time to fool away along the road. 
When he is well out of sight the dog returns 
home. 

The dog carries his gallantry to the same 
lady to such an extent that when she is visiting 
his master’s house of an evening, he always ac- 
companies her home to the door of her house. 
—N. Y. Tribune. 
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A Reminiscence. 

The writer has not seen a printed or histori- 
cal account of the life work of either Clarkson 
Sheppard or Joseph Scattergood, but has great 
cause to remember their visit in the love of the 
Gospel to the churches and members of the 
Society of Friends west of the Mississippi River, 

‘ being in company with them at the house of 
the late S. W. Stanley, from whence they took 
leave of those present, to go, I think, direct to 
their eastern homes. The latter turned the 
writer aside and proposed that we should enter 
into a friendly correspondence, which gave rise 
to a quick succession of thoughts on the part 
of the writer, viz: to refuse such proffered kind- 
ness would be indecorous, and it is not likely that 
I can interest so great and good a man, but per- 
chance some good may come to one whose life has 
been spent on the frontier. The proposition was 
accepted with, I think, the understanding that 
he would inform of his arrival at home, ete. 
It was not long till a pleasant note was received 
giving that information with some remarks on 
the isolated situation of the portion of Society 
that they had visited in the west, and of his 
thoughts of establishing a fund to be considered 
as a nucleus that might be added to until 
enough accumulated to establish a boarding- 
school within the limits of Hickory Grove Quar- 
terly Meeting, a branch of Ohio Yearly Meet- 
ing, in the State of Lowa. 

Owing to many and varied interruptions in 
the domestic career of the writer, none of this 
correspondence is now extant, leaving nothing 
to guide my pen in this sketch but memory. 
The boarding-school has been in operation for 
several years, but is not self-supporting, nor 
can it be, unless a more general interest is mani- 
fested in its usefulness or object. 

It is not far from the time of this visit that 
the officials of the State of Lowa decided to build 
a prison at the little city of Anamosa, Jones 
County. Shortly afier the work began, wife and 
I, being in that place for social purposes, in com- 
pany with others, proposed visiting the new 
begun prison, and were informed that a small 
sum would be required of each adult with the 
explanation that the object was to accumulate 
funds to purchase books to establish a library 
fur the benefit of the convicts, making it a pleas- 
ant fund to aid in. Not long after this, in writ- 
ing to my Friend, J. S., allusion was made to 
this visit, and of their wish to form a library. 
Pretty soon I received a note informing that 
at date there was due at my address a package 
of books for the prison library. I called for 
the books, but being informed that the express 
charges west of Chicago were charged to me, I 
thought it doubtful whether I could take the 
books, but found my slender purse contained 
the exact amount. On reaching home, wife and 
I bezan to feel the responsibility of the charge 
we had assumed. Being familiar with the his- 
tory of the Society of Friends, we thought of 
many instances of suffering and abuse that had 
fallen to the lot of not a few for much less offi- 
ciousness than what we were engaged in, viz: 
offering to our State officials books advocating 
the tenets of doctrine held by the once despised 
Quakers, and we knew not but that in this case 
it would incur great displeasure. At the close 
of our following mid-week meeting I informed 
Friends of the trust I had in care, proposing 
that if any one felt inclined to join me in it it 

would be pleasant to have company, it was not 

long till a Friend called and informed that he 
and wife were inclined to join wife and I in 
going with the books. A time was set when 
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they would call, our place being in route for them. 

A pleasant ride of eight miles brought us to 
the gate of the prison yard. It seemed in place 
for me to go forward. Oa informing the tura- 
key that I had business with the warden, he in- 
formed me that that official was not in ; leading 
to a brief explanation of my business, Oh, said 
he, I presume the clerk can wait on you, bidding 
his attendant to escort the gentleman to the 
clerk’s office. I followed with trembling steps 
and faltering heart, but, oh, how changed were 
my feelings on approaching that official as he 
grasped my hand as that of an old acquaint- 
anc®, remarking that he took me to be a mem- 
ber of the Society of Friends and that he had 
not met with any of our people in a long time, 
adding, I have great respect for that Society, 
leading to the query, Why so? Because, said 
he, My parents were members. I was raised 
in it, I was one of the first set of students ad- 
mitted in the Mt. Pleasant Boarding-school, 
and in those days Jacob and Mary Oag, my 
grand-parents, sat at the head of Ohio Yearly 
Meeting. Oh, said I, that makes us almost re- 
lations, for my elder brother married thy first 
cousin. The opening for social chat was so 
wide I must needs excuse myself, telling my 
friends were waiting out in the cold, adding that 
through the kindnessofa Friend of Philadelphia 
I had tie privilege of offering them a parcel of 
books for their library, adding that I knew not 
how they might feel about receiving a parcel of 
our books. Oh, said he, you could not suit me 
better, and Iam sure the warden will thank 
you. At this juncture he bid his attendant to 
bring in the books and the Friends, taking 
cognizance of the books. 

In his official capacity he showed us every- 
thing of interest that they had completed, and 
by use of drawings, what was intended, making 
us as welcome as life-long friends; inviting us 
to return at every convenience, laying his hand 
on my shoulder, saying, You remember that 
any of your family or Friends are always wel- 
come here on account of those books. But, 
said I, it is my Philadelphia friend deserves 
thanks for the books. No, said he, it is you 
that we know in that matter, and you must ac- 
cept our thanks. You may thank your friend 
all you please, saying at the rate we pay for 
books, there were fifty dollars worth. Mention 
was made of my paying express charges, and it 
was refunded. 

Shortly after this, being in Cedar County, I 
met with Elizabeth Williams, who, with her 
husband, many years deceased, were the first 
caretakers of the Mt. Pleasant Boarding-school, 
of Ohio Yearly Meeting. Relating to her some- 
thing of my acquaintance at the prison, giving 
the name of Louis Kinsie, as Secretary. She 
started with emotions of interest and sympathy, 
saying she knew him from his beginning in life’s 
voyage, that he received his education princi- 
pally under the tuition of her husband, and she 
remembered him well as a student in the Board- 
ing-school, desiring me at the first opportunity 
to remember her kindly to him. At hearing 
the name of the dear old woman, his emotions 
blazed, giving utterance to the ejaculations, Is 
it possible that my old matron is still alive, I 
supposed her in heaven long ago, for there is 
where she belongs when she quits this world ; 
desiring me if opportunity offered, to give his 
respects to her. Thus it was my privilege to 
exchange their friendly greetings, until the 
death of Elizabeth Williams, in the autumn of 
1881. Whether Louis Kinsie is in the body 
or out of the body, [ know not. 
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My acquaintance extended to the Warden 
and several of the principal of police, Whose 
kindness was such that they, or the wa 
informed me that at any time any of our min- 
isters might incline to hold religious seryigg 
with the convicts, no preliminary arrangements 
would be necessary, just use freedom and come 
to the chapel at their usual hour for collectin 
and the announcement would be made that the 
service for the day would be left entirely with 
the Friends or the visitors. It has been the 
privilege of the writer to attend several meet. 
ings thus held, that were without doubt high! 
favored seasons; as in the case of the late 
wood Dean, and a woman and her husband for 
companion, from eastern Ohio, our committee 
on the latter occasion may have reached the 
number of twelve or fifteen. We were treated 
with much respect ; we inclined to spend much 
time in the prison, to be present at their dining 
and afterward to see them in their individual 
cells. As we passed into that apartment | 
queried of the guard at the door, why he didn’t 
escort us a3 I had noticed him do on other oe 
casions. Because, said he, we know that your 
people will do our men no harm; you are at 
full liberty to talk to them all you wish, A 
messenger soon came to inform that No, — 
wished to see me; as I approached he extended 
his hand through the iron bars, saying, as [ 
received it in mine, O, Mr. D., you don’t know 
the good it does us to have you come in and 
talk to us, for we see that you have no pre-ar- 
ranged matter, what you say comes right from 
your heart, and it does us good. The chaplain, 
said he, comes in with a discourse written down 
and reads it off to us, but has no feeling of in- 
terest in us at all; he is an hireling. I could 
but think had the guard been present, the poor 
convict would not have felt that freedom. My 
own words of cheer are not now at my com- 
mand, but his parting words were, May God 
bless you ; come and see us often. 

My present thought is the Society of Friends 
have much to be thankful for, and the world 
owes much to the Society of Friends. I wish 
now to say that recently a destructive fire oc- 
curred in the State prison at Anamosa, Iowa, 
by which the entire library was destroyed. Who 
of my readers will respond, as did that worthy 
man, Joseph Scattergood, and send a parcel of 
books to the same address, Wm. R. Dewees, 
Springville, Linn County, Lowa, or direct to 
Warden Madden, Anamosa, Jones Co., Iowa. 





CoNCERNING SroRIE3 TOLD TO CHILDREN. 
—We cannot take too great care in our conver 
sation before children. I call to mind an inei- 
dent which will illustrate this truth. A father 
told a story of a lie which, in very early child- 
hood, he told his mother. A little girl, six 
years of age, heard the story, and a few days 
after was found guilty of an untruth. On be 
ing reproved, and the mother expressing both 
grief and surprise, she said, “ Papa told a lie 
when he was a little boy, and it was just as bad 
for him as for me!” 

The mother, remembering the story, explained 
that papa was but two and a half years old, was 
punished at the time, was sorry for his sin, and 
became thereafter a truthful boy and a good, 
true man. But both father and mother learned 
a valuable lesson from this incident. 

I doubt the wisdom of allowing boys to hear 
the stories of the pranks of their fathers in their 
college days. Reminiscences between college 
friends in the absence of the young may be 
harmless, but fathers, in the presence of t 
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children, should pause long enough to decide 
whether they are willing their sons do likewise. 

Nor do we always remember that children are 
likely to misunderstand or misinterpret what 
they hear. A gentleman told me this story of 
his childhood, over seventy-five years ago. A 
sory was told before him of a boy who had 
committed some crime, and it was observed that 
he was a “ Sunday-school scholar.” To — 
ciate the story, we must remember that Sunday 
schools at that time were few and they were 
yholly unknown to the boy. His inference 
was that the crime was the natural result of the 
hoy’s wickedness in the attendance of school on 
that day. This was not the thought of the nar- 
rator of the story, who, believed in the good of 
Sunday-schools, and that the boy’s sin was great- 
er on account of his unusual advantage. In 
telling me the story, the person said, “ It was 
sme time before, as a child, I could feel it was 
quite right to have school on the Sabbath.” 

A minister, in a sermon, to young people, in 
telling, for their interest and benefit, the story 
ofhis childhood and youth, no doubt to illus- 
trate the grace of God in the change wrought 
within him, entered into particulars of his early 
lif—his smoking, swearing, and drinking. A 
father who was not a Christian, relates the 
following instance: his son, who heard the 
sermon, was found, soon after, smoking and 
awearing. When asked for the reason, as he 
had never been known to do either, the boy 
said, “If I can learn to do these things when a 
boy, perhaps, when I become a man, I can be 
a preacher like ”’ whom, by the way, the 
boy greatly admired. 

i is not my intention to enlarge upon these 
true incidents, but leave them to speak for them- 
selves to others, as they have done to me.— Alice 


Hamilton Rich, in 8. S. Times. 
The Treaty of Arbitration. 


It has been a cause of sincere rejoicing, we 
believe, among a large portion of our fellow- 
citizens, that an agreement has been made be- 
tween the representatives of Great Britain and 
the United States providing for the establish- 
ment of a tribunal for the peaceful settlement 
of certain questions of dispute by arbitration, 
should such hereafter arise between these two 
countries, and which now only awaits the sanc- 
tion of the Senate of the United States, and the 
Privy Council of Great Britain to give it the 
force of law. 

The widespread interest which this important 
measure has awakened in the United States is 
shown by the close attention with which the 
proceedings of the Senate in regard to it are ob- 
erved from day to day, and by the editorial 
and other comments of the daily press. 

The delay which has taken place in acting 
upon it by the Senate has awakened fears lest 
that body should not approve of it as originally 
prepared. Evidence of these apprehensions is 
forded in the large number of communications 
which have been addressed to the Senate urging 
ig prompt ratification. These have come not 
oly from bodies of religious professors of dif. 
ferent denominations and peace societies, but 
from associations of lawyers, of bankers and busi- 
bes men, boards of trade, citizens in various 
parts of the country in their individual capacity, 
ind by the Legislatures of ut least two States— 
Minnesota and Massachusetts. It should be 
mentioned also that a few memorials have been 
reelved by the Senate remonstrating against its 
tatification. 


The usual course upon the presentation of a 
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proposed treaty to the Senate is to refer it to its 
standing Committee on Foreign Relations, by 
which when it is satisfied to do so, it is reported 
to the Senate either with or without amendments. 
A final decision upon it is reached by the Senate 
in executive session, the proceedings of which 
are not public. After the approval of a treaty 
in this manner, should no alteration in it be 
made, it is proclaimed by the President and be- 
comes a part of the law of the land. 

In the present instance the full text of the 
treaty was soon obtained by the public press, 
and thus became known throughout both coun- 
tries before the respective bodies gave it the 
consideration required by their respective forms 
of government. 

In the promotion of a treaty which indicates 
so great an advance in the cause of peace, it 
could not but be expected that the Society of 
Friends would be deeply interested, and also 
concerned to use the influence which it might 
possess in its favor, if way should open for it. 

Ata late special meeting of the Representative 
body of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting an Essay 
of a Memorial on the subject was adopted as fol- 
lows, and directed to be submitted to the Senate. 
A committee of three of its members was ap- 
pointed to attend to its presentation : 

To the Senate of the United States :—The Me- 
morial of the Representatives of the Yearly 
Meeting of the religious Society of Friends for 
Pennsylvania, New Jersey and Delaware, re- 
spectfully represenis : 

That they have observed with much satisfac- 
tion that a treaty has been laid before the Senate 
providing for the reference to arbitration of cer- 
tain questions of dispute, should such hereafter 
arise, between this country and Great Britain. 

Within the past fifty years the method of 
settling international differences by arbitration 
has led to gratifying results in several cases in 
which the United States has been one of the 
parties in interest; and an extension of this 
method by the treaty now under consideration 
appears to us eminently wise and proper. 

The advantage of an established system under 
which matters of dispute may be withdrawn 
from irritating discussion and referred for ju- 
dicial and peaceful settlement, as thus proposed, 
must be apparent. We rejoice in the belief that 
such a course commends itself to the Christian 
sentiment of a large body of religious professors 
on both sides of the Atlantic, and if adopted 
would strengthen the close ties which already 
exist of a common language and lineage, and 
commercial and friendly intercourse. 

The substitution of arbitration for an appeal 
to the sword we believe is in harmony with the 
spirit and teachings of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
the Prince of Peace, and that so far as it is ac- 
cepted it will hasten the approach of that happy 
period which we believe it 1s the Divine purpose 
to bring about in the earth, as foretold in an- 
cient prophecy, “ When nation shall not lift up 
the sword against nation, neither shall they 
learn war any more.” 

We would express the hope that on the pres- 
ent favorable occasion the Senate of the United 
States will so act, as to be instrumental, under 
the Divine blessing, in further establishing this 
method of ending differences as a part of our 
national system, by the speedy ratification of the 
Treaty, without making such amendments to it 
as will materially limit its application. 


By direction and on behalf of a meeting of 
the Representatives aforesaid, held the eighth of 


Second Month, 1897. 
GrorceE M. Comrort, Clerk. 
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It is understood that the Committee of our 


Meeting for Sufferings took the above Memorial 
to Washington, and that the way opened for a 
personal interview of a satisfactory kind with 
four of the Senators. 
be, cannot at this time be told, but it may be 
hoped that the Meeting for Sufferings will have 
the satisfaction of feeling that they have done 
what they could. 


What the final issue will 
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Among the pleasant recollections of the days 


spent at school is the time occupied in studying 
the Essays of Jonathan Dymond on the Princi- 
ples of Morality. The clearness of his style, and 
the directness and force of his reasoning, made it 
a book which has remained fresh in memory dur- 
ing the many succeeding years. We are pleased 
therefore, to find that the Book Committee of 
our Meeting for Sufferings has issued a new 
edition of this valuable work, which is for sale 
at Friends’ Book Store, 304 Arch Street, Phila- 
delphia. Price, 75 cents. 


In the essays as left by their author, the 


general principles of morality are applied to a 
great variety of cases. Some of these are not so 
applicable to American institutions and customs 
as to those of England, and therefore their re- 


tention in a volume especially designed for cir- 


culation in this country would unnecessarily 
swell its size. 


Bearing this in mind, the Com- 
mittee who superintended its publication have 


somewhat abridged the book by the omission of 
some parts which could be left out without 


weakening the force of the arguments or the 


general value of the work. 


We hope it may have a wide circulation, be- 
lieving its thoughtful perusal will prove of great 
advantage to many. 

The Committee have prefixed a brief biogra- 
phy of the author, which we propose reprinting 
in THE FRIEND. 





We understand that the Report of the U.S. 
Commissioner of Education gives extracts from 
twenty-four books of English history, touching 
on the relations between England and the United 


States, and that these do not inculcate a spirit 


of antagonism towards this country. Although 
circumstances have at times brought the two 
countries into collision, yet there are no two 
nations that ought to be more closely united. 
They speak the same language, are descended 
from the same ancestors, look with reverence on 
the same noble examples of virtue and patriot- 
ism; and although both have cause to blush at 
their treatment of weaker races, yet there are 
probably no other nations that have shown a 
more earnest desire to promote the welfare of 
the world, as for example in the suppression of 
slavery. 

It is a remarkable circumstance that a com- 
paratively small island should exercise such a 
preponderating influence over a large part of 
the world, and that it should reckon among its 
subjects more millions of people than ever Cyrus 
or Alexander governed. 





A letter recently received from a Friend in 
England speaks of the two books recently re- 
published by our Meeting for Sufferings— Dy- 
mond’s Essays, and Memvirs of Stephen Grellet. 

It mentions that the late Joseph Pease had 
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Dymond’s Essays translated and published in 
Spanish, and that the King of Spain was so fa- 
vorably impressed with it, that he offered Joseph 
Pease a title, which the latter declined. Of S. 
Grellet he remarks, “I regard it as a very use- 
ful book. 1 have given several copies of it to 
persons who appreciate it much. 

“When in Russia, three years ago, we were 
mentioning the book as having been read by 
the late Princess Alice to her mother, Queen 
Victoria (who has always taken an interest in 
Friends), to one of the ladies of honor to the 
Empress (Alexandra). She at once said, ‘I 
know the book well. I have read it,’ and she 


accepted a copy to hand to one of the court 
ladies who would value it.” 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 

Unirep Srates.—Congress in joint session on the 
10th instant witnessed the count of the Electoral vote 
for President and Vice President of the United States 
for the term beginning Third Month 4th, 1897. The 
votes of the several States were read in turn by the 
letters and the result stated by Vice President S ev- 
enson. who presided. It was that McKinley had re- 
ceived 271 votes for President. and Bryan, 176; that 
Hobart had received 271 votes for Vice-President, 
Sewall, 149, and Watson, 27. 

The Massachusetts Legislative Committee on Con- 
stitutional Amendments has voted to report an amend- 
ment to the Constitution striking out the word “ male,” 
thus giving to women the fall right of suffrage. 

The Police Department of Taunton, Mass., is trying 
a novel experiment to decrease drunkenness in that 
place. The name of every person arrested and con- 
victed of the offence in question is to be sent to each 
licensed liquor dealer in thecity, with a warning that 
if liquor is sold to any one of them within six months 
after the receipt of their names the person so doing 
will be liable to a fine. 

The Lowa Supreme Court has decided that the Mulet 
liquor law does not apply to cities under special char- 
ters. This restores the prohibitory law in Daven- 
port, Dubuque, Cedar Rapids, Keokuk and several 
smaller cities. 

Newark, N. J., consumes more beer per capita than 
any other American cily. 

John Gary Evans, who, until a few weeks ago was 
Governor of South Carolina, is in New York sounding 
the praises of the dispensary law of his State, which, 
he declares, has practically abolished drunkenness in 
South Carolina. Governor Evans also says that his 
State is as firmly in favor of silver as before election, 
but likes McKinley better than Cleveland. He be- 
lieves that the next Congress will do something for a 
more flexible currency. South Carolina farmers have 
learned economy, and now enjoy a notable degree of 
prosperity. 

News of the discovery of the richest copper deposit 
ever found was brought to Spokane, Washington, last 
week, by Paul Gaston, a well known mining man. He 
shows samples of the ore taken from the ledge, which 
was assayed as high as ninety per cent. copper and $16 
in gold. Gaston says the ledge from which the samples 
were taken runs from twelve to forty feet in width, 
and is well defined for several miles. It lies in an en- 
tirely new mineral district, and is located on the 
Canadian boundary line north of Okanogan County, 
Washington. The ledge extends on both sides of the 
boundary line. 

“The worst snow storm of the vear,” raged on the 
11th inst. in Western and Central Kansas. 

Deaths in this city last week numbered 540, which 
is 35 more than the previous week, and 48 more than 
the corresponding week of 1896. Of the foregoing, 297 
were males and 243 females: 124 died of pneumonia ; 
44 of consumption ; 32 of heart disease; 21 of o!d age ; 
20 of diphtheria; 19 of inflammation of the stomach 
and bowels; 17 of cancer; 17 of inflammation of the 
brain; 16 of Bright’s disease ; 15 of apoplexy; 14 of 
inanition ; 13 of convulsions ; 12 from casualties ; 10 of 
peritonitis and 10 of membranous croup. 

Markets, &e.—U. S. 2’s, 953; 4’s, reg., 111} a 112; 
coupon, 1114 a 113}; new 4’s, 1224 a 122]; 5’s, 113}. a 
113%; currency 6’s, 103} a 106}. 

Corton. — Official quotation, 7}¢. per pound for 
middling uplands 

FEeeb.— Spot bran ranged from $12 25 to $12.75 per 
ton for winter in bulk, and $12.00 a $12.50 for spring | 
in sacks. vos 


FLour.—Winter super, $2.55 a $2.80; do., extras, 
$2.90 a $3.20 ; Pennsylvania roller, clear, $4.10 a $4.25; 
do., do., straight, $4.25 a $4.40 ; Western winter, clear, 
$4.10 a $4.25; do., do., straight, $4.25 a $4.40; do., 
do., patent, $4.50 a $4.65; spring, clear, $3.50 a $3.75 ; 
do., straight, $3.87 a $4.10; do., patent, $4.30 a $4.45 ; 
do., favorite brands, higher. City mills, extra, $3.05 
a $3.30; do., clear, $4.05 a $4.30; do., straight, $4.30 
a $4.50; do., patent, $4.55 a $4.80. Rye Firour.— 
$2.75 per bbl. for choice Pennsylvania. BucKWHEAT 
Fiour.—$1.10 a $1.25 per 100 pounds, as to quality. 

GrRain.—No. 2 red wheat, 85] a 86hc. 

No. 2 mixed corn, 25} a 26c. 
No. 2 white oats, 23} a 24c. 

Beer CatrLe.—Extra, 4} a 5c.; good, 44 a 48c.; 
medium, 4} a 4c.; common, 4 a 4}c. 

SHEEP AND LamBs.—Extra, 4} a 4$c.; good, 4a 4}c.; 
medium, 34 a 3}c.; common, 2} a 3}c.; lambs, 4 a 5jc 

Hoas.—Best Western, 5} a 543c.; other Western, 5a 
5}e.; State, 43 a 5c. 

ForeiGN—The House of Commons has rejected a 
bill providing for the closing of public houses on the 
First day of the week. 

Lord Dufferin is President of the committee in 
charge of the celebration of the four hundredth an- 
niversary of Cabot’s discovery of North America, 
which will be held this year at Bristol, Cabot’s home 
port. 

In England about one in twenty-one of the popula- 
tion have an account in asavings bank; in Wales, 
one in forty; in Scotland, one in twelve; io Ireland, 
one in one hundred. The average amount owing tu 
English depositors is £1 11s. 4d.; to the Welsh, 18s. ; 
to the Scotch, £1 17s. 5d.; and to the Irish, 7s. 10d. 

It was one hundred years agothis month that a 
man was arrested in London for wearing a tall silk 
hat, the first article of headgear of that kind ever seen 
in the world. 

The town of Bida, the capital of the Foulah tribe, 
has been captured by the British Niger Expedition. 
No details of the battle have yet been received. 

Several university professors, who signed a decla- 
ration in favor of the striking dock laborers of Ham- 
burg, are to be prosecuted by order of the German 
Government. 

The Cretan insurgents have bombarded Canea, the 
Capital of the Island, and the Turks returned their 
fire with sanguinary results. Greece has notified the 
Powers that ties of race and religion compel her to 
intervene in behalf of the oppressed and outraged 
Christians in Crete. Preparations were made to land 
men and munitions of war upon the shores of Crete. 
The commanders of the British and other foreign war- 
ships stationed there have informed Prince George, 
commanding the Greek torpedo flotilla, that they have 
received orders to prevent the occupation of the island 
of Crete by Greece, and if necessary to use force to 
carry out their instructions, Ona the 15th inst. all the 
foreign warships had formed a cordon around Canea, 
ready for action; the French admiral in command. 
It was thought probable that foreign occupation of 
Crete will be decided upon by the Powers, which will 
likely be limited to a considerable increase of the 
gendarmerie on the island, with the cdoperation of 
the foreign fleets controlling the Cretan ports. 

The Spanish Prime Minister stated last week that 
the time had not yet arrived fur putting into effect 
the reforms in Cuba. 

Prime Minister Canovas del Castillo has issued a 
statement in which he says it will not be incompati- 
ble to apply the reforms in Cuba while General Wey- 
ler is in command there, but he adds, the moment to 
effect the reforms has not arrived. 

The London Times publishes a Madrid despatch 
saying that the papers there announce that the Duke 
of Tetuan, Minister of Foreign Affairs, has received 
from Dupoy de Lome, the Spanish Minister to the 
United States, a telegram stating that President Cleve- 
land, Secretary of State Olney and all of the other 
public men of the United States regard the reforms 
for Cuba recently adopted by the Spanish Government 
asample. Minister de Lome, the despatch says, add- 
ed that the Cuban question may be considered as dead 
so far as the United States Congress and public opin- 
ion are concerned. President-elect McKinley is also 
believed to regard the reforms favorably. The Times 
despatch adds that the Government is reserved, but 
that the foregoing is more or less correct. 

On the 16th instant the Havana Official Gazette pub 
lished two decrees, the first of which provides for 
making compulsory the circulation of script at par 
with silver; for the trial of depreciators of paper 
meney upon charges of being in league with the rebels, 


| and for the sending of an order to the American Bank 


Note Company of New York for the printing of frac. 
tional currency, which order is to be immediate] 
executed. The second decree provides regulations 
for the sale of lottery tickets. 

The Cuban tobacco yield the past year has been 
75,000 bales, instead of 500,000 bales, the yield the 
year before. ‘The sugar crop has been reduced to one- 
fourth of its former size, and will be smaller the com- 
ing year. 

Since the beginning of this century no less than 
fifty-two volcanic islands have risen out of the sea, 
Nineteen of that number have since disappeared and 
ten are now inhabited. 


NOTICES. 


Frienps’ Instrrute Lyceum.—The next meeting 
will be held at 140 N. Sixteenth St., Sixth-day, Second 
Month 19th, 1897, at 8 Pp. Mm. 


Westtown Boarpinc ScHooL.—A stated meeung 
of the Committee on Instruction will be held at Fourth 
and Arch Streets, on Seventh-day, the 20th of Second 
Month, at 10 a. M. GEorRGE M. Comrort, Clerk, 


Dymonp’s Essays ON THE PRINCIPLES OF Mo- 
RALITY. (Abridged Edition).—A reprint of this val- 
uable work, in which several chapters and parts of 
chapters have been omitted, to adapt it particularly 
for use in this country, has lately been issued under 
authority of the Meeting for Sufferings in this city, 
and may be had at Friend’s Book Store, No. 304 Arch 
Street, Phila. Price, 75 cents; if sent by mail, 88 cents, 


Westtown Boarpine ScHoon.—Applications for 
the admission of pupils to the school, and letters in 
regard to instruction and discipline should be ad- 
dressed to Wintiam F. Wickersuam, Principal. 

Payments on account of board and tuition, and 
communications in regard to business should be for- 
warded to Epwarp G. SMEDLEY, Superintendent, 

Address, Westtown P. O., Chester Co., Pa. 


Westtown BoarpinG ScHoo..—For convenience 
of persons coming to Westtown School, the stage will 
meet trains leaving Philadelphia 7.17 and 8.46 a. m., 
and 2.53 and 4.32 p.m. Other trains are met when 
requested. Stage fare on regular trips, fifteen cents, 
on special trips, twenty-five cents each way. To reach 
the school by telegraph, wire West Chester Phone 85. 

Epwarp G. SMEDLEY, Sup’t. 


WESTERN QUARTERLY MEETING OF FRIENDS.— 
The train leaving Broad Street Station, Philadelphia, 
at 7.17 aA. M., on the nineteenth inst. will be met at 
West Grove to convey (free of charge) those desiring 
to attend the Western Quarterly Meeting of Friends, 
to be held at London Grove, Chester Co., Pa. 

It would assist the Committee if those intending to 
come could inform by postal in advance. 

TRUEMAN C. Moore, 
Gero. R. CHAMBERS, 


\ Committee. 





Drep, at the house of her son-in-law, Charles Cope, 
Winona, Ohio, First Month 28th, 1897, of pneumonia, 
ANNA M. Epcerton, widow of the late Joseph Ed- 
gerton, in the eightieth year of her age; a member of 
New Garden Monthly Meeting of Friends. She was 
through life strongly attached to the ancient princi- 
ples and practices of Friends, and mourned the de- 
partures therefrom. She was enabled to feel the 
strengthening support of the Divine arm through 
peculiar trials, and for months before her death gave 
evidence that her spirit was ripening for a more en- 
during inheritance; and as the period of dissolution 
approached, her anxiety and concern increased to be 
prepared for the solemn change, saying at one time, 
“I crave to be washed and made clean from every de- 
tilement,” at another, “I feel the love of God, which 
passeth all understanding.” She passed quietly and 
peacefully away, leaving to her relatives and Friends 
the comforting belief that through the merits and mer- 
cies of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, she was 
enabled to attain to that condition she so earnestly 
longed for, of being ready when the ery was made, 
“ Behold, the Bridegroom cometh, go ye out to meet 
Him.” 

—-, First Month 25th, 1897, Mary H. Hoieate, 
in the seventy-sixth year of her age; a member of the 
Monthly Meeting of Friends of Philadelphia. 
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